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Suans and his Localities. At top—Statue of Burns, by Flaxman, from the Monument at Edinburgh. On the left—1, Dumfries; 2, The Twa Brigs of 
Ayr; 3, Burns’ Mausuleum at Dumfries. On the right—l, Banks o’ Doon; 2, Room in the Cottage at Maybole. 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
Burns. 


In one of the letters of the great “national poet” of 
Scotland, as Henry Mackenzie, with a bold and far- 
aighted prescience, called Burns on the first publication 
of his poems, the latter writes,—“I am huri to see the 
other towns, rivers, woods, haughs, &c. of Scotland im- 
mortalised in song, while my dear native country, the 
ancient bailieries of Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, 
famous, both in antient and modern tines, for a gal- 
lant and warlike race of inhabitants—a country where 
civil and particularly religious liberty have ever 
found their first support and their last asylum—a coun- 
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ja | the birth-place of many famous philosophers, 
soldiers, and statesmen, and the scene of many im- 
portant events recorded in history, particularly a great 
many of the actions of the glorious Wallace—yet we 
have never had one Scotch poet of any eminence to 
make the fertile banks of Irvine, the romantic wood- 
lands and sequestered scenes on Ayr, and the heathy 
mountainous source and winding sweep of the Doon, 
emulate the Tay, Forth, Ettrick, and Tweed. This is 
a complaint I would gladly remedy ; but, alas! I am 
far unequal to the task, both in genius and education.” 
The date of this letter is 1785, the year precediig that 
in which the first edition of his poems was published, 
and when consequently he wanted that full confidence 
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in his own powers which the favourable opinion of the | 
would only cangive. Yet how short atime elapsed be- 
fore he did remedy the neglect of which he complained ! 
—before he invested the Irvine, the Ayr, and the Doon 
with charms more attractive than their own surpassing 
beauty, more permanent perhaps than even their own 
existence. Little could the poet think, even in his 
most dazzling visions, that the mere fact of his residence 
in that district, for whose scenery and recollections 
he was so solicitous, should give to it a new and 
more universally interesting character; that the me- 
mory of its “ famous philosophers, soldiers, and states- 
men” should all be absorbed in the memory of the 
ploughman-poet ; that, in short, the peasants of his 
native land, with no unnatural exultation at the glory 
that had gone forth from among them, should cease to 

int out the scene of this great action, or of that 
illustrious man’s home, but sum up all in the emphatic 
declaration, ‘ This is the Land of Burns.’” 

In tracing the course of the poet’s movements 
through the localities thus happily designated, we 
commence with the clay-built cottage on the banks of 
the Doon, built by his father’s own hands. Here 
Robert Burns was born, on the 25th of January, 1759. 
The “clay bigging,” as it was called by the country 
people, stood about two miles from Ayr, on the road 
to Maybole, and but a short distance from the “ Auld 
Brig 0’ Doon,” and from Alloway Kirk, the scene of 
the unearthly midnight revels in ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ 
Burns was accustomed, in his after-life, to allude to 
the circumstance attending his birth,—the season was 
rough ; and within a few days a part of the cottage was 
blown down, and himself and mother removed for 
shelter to a neighbour’s house—and ironically claim 
pity for the stormy ions of one thus tempestuously 
ushered into life. The cottage consisted of but two 


apartments, one used as a kitchen and sitting-room, 
the other as a kind of parlour called in Scotland a 
*spence ; in arecess of the former stood the bed in 


which the poet was born. William Burness, the 
father, was, as is well known, subject to great pecu- 
niary troubles, almost from the period of his marriage 
to that of his death. A circumstance of this nature 
caused him to sell the lease of the ground he culti- 
vated, and of the clay bigging, to the corporation 
of shoemakers in Ayr. The latter is now occupied as 
an alehouse, which, as we may well suppose, is in no 
want of visitors. An album is kept by the host, in 
which strangers are desired to enter their names: 
these, in the month of December, 1838, amounted to 
three hundred and fifty! We must not omit to notice 
that opposite the alehouse is a thatched cottage scarcely 
less interesting, for in it lived Murdoch, Burns’s kind 
and enthusiastic instructor. Lochlea was the family’s 
next residence, and for the first four years prospects 
looked brighter, but after that period there appears to 
have been almost a continual decline. To make matters 
worse, disputes broke out between William Burness 
and his landlord, which still further enhanced the 
anxieties amid which the poet spent his earlier years. 
Of the character and attainments of the latter at this 
time we have the best of evidence—his own. “At seven 
years of age,” he says, “ I was by no means a favourite 
with anybody. I wasa good deal noted for retentive me- 
mory, a stubborn sturdy something in my disposition, 
and an enthusiastic idiot piety ; I say idiot piety, because 
I was then but a child. Though it cost the schoolmaster 
some thrashings, I made an excellent English scholar ; 
and by the time I was ten or eleven years of age I was 
a critic in substantives, verbs, and particles. The 
earliest composition that I recollect taking pleasure in 
was ‘ The Vision of Mirza,’ and a hymn of Addison’s, 
beginning— 
* How are thy servants blest, O Lord!” 
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The “schoolmaster” was not the poet's only in. 
structor; he learnt much from his own father, who 
like the generality of Scottish peasants, possessed no 
inconsiderable amount of knowledge. In imparting 
this to his children the elder Burns spent his even- 
ings. Books also lent their aid. The family library 
contained, among other works, some plays of Shak- 
spere, the ‘Heathen Pantheon,’ Locke’s ‘ Essay on 
the Human Understanding,’ Allan Ramsay's and 
Young’s poems, and ‘ Hervey’s Meditations.’ Yet to 
an humbler source than any of these must we look for 
the incidents which had the largest share in develop- 
ing the poet’s mind. “In my infant and boyish days,” 
he writes to Dr. Moore, another of his early literary 

trons, “ I owed much to an old woman who resided 
in the family (Jenny Wilson by name), remarkable for 
her ignorance, credulity, and superstition ; she had, [ 
suppose, the largest collection in the country of tales 
and songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, 
witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead- 
lights, wraiths, apparitions, cantraips, giants, enchanted 
towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This cultivated 
the latent seeds of poesie ; but had so strong an effect 
on my imagination, that to this hour, in my nocturnal 
rambles, I sometimes keep a look-out in suspicious 
places.” Besides the books we have mentioned, Burns 

essed a collection of songs, which were to him the 
greatest of all his literary treasures. This, he says, 
“was my vade-mecum. I pored over them, driving my 
cart or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse, 
carefully noting the true, tender, or sublime, from 
affectation and fustian.” And under what circum- 
stances were these studies pursued? “ The cheerless 
gloom of a hermit,” says the poet, “ with the unceasing 
moil of a galley-slave, broaght me to my sixteenth 
year!” His brother Gilbert, with a touching simpli- 
city, enters more in detail into the history of the family 
distresses. “‘ We lived very sparing. For several years 
butcher’s-meat was a stranger in the house, while all 
the members of the family exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their strength, and rather beyond it, in the 
labours of the farm. My brother, at the age of thir- 
teen, assisted in threshing the crop of corn, and at fif- 
teen was the principal labourer on the farm; for we 
had no hired servant, male or female. The anguish of 
mind we felt at our tender years under these straits 
and difficulties was very great. To think of our father 
growing old—for he was now above fifty, broken down 
with the long-continued fatigues of his life, with a wife 
and five other children, and in a declining state of cir- 
cumstances !—these reflections produced in my bro- 
ther’s mind and mine sensations of the deepest distress. 
...- 1 doubt not but the hard labour and sorrow of this 
period of his life was in a great measure the cause of 
that depression of spirits with which Robert was so 
often afflicted through his whole life afterwards.” A 
new expedient was now tried on the farm of Lochlea; 
as corn was unprofitable, flax was cultivated, and the 
poet was sent to Irvine, in 1781, to learn the art of flax- 
dressing, in order that he should manufacture the 
home-produce for market. This was exchanging a toil 
which he liked (in moderation), for one which, by con- 
trast, could not but disgust him. His spirits and his 
health alike gave way, and he expressed himself in his 
letters at the time as transported at the thought of svon 
bidding an adieu to all the pains and uneasinesses 
and disquietudes of this weary life. In 1784 his father 
died, just in time to be saved from the horrors of a 
gaol. 
We now follow the bereaved family to the farm of 
Mossgiel, a place doubly dear to the lovers of poetry as 
that in which Burns wrote the best of his early picces, 
and as having been described by Wordsworth in a very 
exquisite sonnet, which we transcribe :— 
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« ¢ There,’ said a stripling, pointing with much pride, 
Towards a low roof, with green trees half-concealed, 
‘Is Mossgiel farm; and that’s the very field 
Where Burns plough'd up the daisy.’ Far and wide 
A plain below stretch'd seaward, while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the peaks of Arran rose ; 

And, by that simple notice, the repose 

Of earth, sky, sea, and air was vivified. 

Beneath the random bield of clod or stone, 
Myriads of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 
Have pass’d away; less happy than the one 

That by the unwilling ploughshare died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love.” 


Mossgiel was taken by the poet and his brother some 
months before their father’s death, when his affairs ap- 
peared to be on the verge of bankruptcy; and it was 
stacked by the individual savings of the family. The 
farm, according to Gilbert Burns, “ was a joint con- 
cern. Every member of the family was allowed ordi- 
nary wages for the labour he performed cn the farm. 
My brother’s allowance and mine was £7 per annum 
each. And during the whole time this family concern 
lasted, which was four years, as during the preceding 
period at Lochlea, his expenses never in any year ex- 
ceeded his slender income.” But the most pinching 
economy was once more found an insufficient remedy 
for a badly chosen soil and situation. 

“ Mossgiel,” says Gilbert, “ lies very high, and mostly 
inacold wet bottom. The first four years that we 
were in the farm were very frosty, and the spring was 
very late. Our crops in consequence were very un- 
profitable ; and notwithstanding our utmost diligence 
and economy, we found ourselves obliged to give up 
our bargain, with the loss of a considerable portion of 
our original stock.” But during the period here re- 


ferred to, matters of high moment had occurred, calcu- 


lated to make even failures so distressing as this appear 
insignificant, from the brilliancy of the new prospects 
that opened to the gaze of one of the brothers. By the 
close of the year 1786, Robert Burns had added a new 
name to the illustrious roll of the great poets of Britain. 
Love, which throughout Burns’s life continued an un- 
failing source of inspiration, also first impelled him to 
write. “You know,” he observes in a communication 
to Dr. Moore, “ our country custom of coupling a man 
and woman together as partners in the labours of har- 
vest. In my fifteenth autumn, my partner was a be- 
witching creature, a year younger than myself. My 
scarcity of English denies me the power of doing her 
justice in that language; but you know the Scottish 
idiom, ‘She was a bonnie sweet sonsie lass... .. 
Among her other love-inspiring qualities, she sang 
sweetly; and it was her favourite reel to which I at- 
tempted giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme 

Thus with me began love and poetry.” The verses 
written on this occasion, like those of Lord Byron, and 
perhaps of every other great poet’s real first attempt, 
contained little or no indication of his genius. The 
difficulty of rhyme naturally first engages the attention 
of the poetical aspirant, and directs him to the works 
of the writers whom he most admires, for example and 
instruction; and it is only when this difficulty is mas- 
tered, that he begins to take practically to heart the 
conviction that the verse he has been studying is of 
little or no value except for the originality of the 
thoughts it may bear. With every fresh attempt, how- 
ever, came increased power; and during the poet’s 
residence at Mossgiel, ‘ My Nanny, O,’ *‘ Green grow 
the Rashes,’ ‘ Poor Mailie,” his satirical attacks on the 
* New Light faction’ of the Calvinists, the ‘ Holy Fair,’ 
the ‘Address to the De’il,’ the wonderful dramatic 
extravaganza of the ‘ Jolly Beggars,’ the ‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ &c., in short, all the pieces that ap- 
peared in his first publication, were composed. For 
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this, like most of the other principal epochs in Burns’s 
career, we have his own history. “I weighed,” he 
says in a letter to Dr. Moore, “ my productions as im- 
partially as was in my power. I thought they had 
merit; and it was a delicious idea that I should be 
called a clever fellow, even though it should never 
reach my ears—a poor negro-driver, or perhaps a vic- 
tim to that inhospitable clime (Jamaica), and gone to the 
world of spirits. To know myself, had been all alon 
my constant study. I weighed myself alone, I balance 
myself with others, I watched every means of informa- 
tion, to see how much ground I occupied as a man and 
a poet: I studied assiduously Nature's design in my 
formation, where the lights and shades in character 
were intended. I was pretty confident my poems would 
meet with some applause ; but, at the worst, the roar 
of the Atlantic would deafen the voice of censure, and 
the novelty of West Indian scenes make me forget 
neglect. i threw off six hundred copies, having got 
subscriptions for about three hundred and fifty.” The 
foreign voyage, to which he refers so frequently in this 
letter, was projected in consequence of an event which 
at first caused Burns much misery, his connection with 
Jean Armour, afterwards Mrs. Burns, The promised 
birth of a child first revealed the matter to the maiden’s 
father, who, instead of being pacified by the production 
of the “ marriage lines,” as a private acknowledgment 
of marriage is called in Scotland when the sanction of 
the Kirk has not been obtained, tore the paper from 
her hands, and throwing it into the fire, commanded 
her no longer to think of Burns as her husband. She 
trembled and obeyed, to the great anguish and not un- 
natural indignation of the poet. He determined, in 
consequence, to go out to the West Indies, and there 

ush his fortune; and for the requisite means, he 
ooked to the profits of his publication. And never was 
poet’s first venture attended with more sudden or better 
deserved, and, therefore, more permanent success. “It 
is hardly possible,” says Heron, one of his biographers, 
“to express with what eager admiration and delight 
the poems were everywhere received.” The edition 
soon disappeared, and Burns proposed a second to his 

rinter, ‘“‘ Wee. Johnnie ;” but the latter demurring, 

urns was so incensed at his unreasonableness, that he 
even refused to allow some of his friends to secure the 
printer against the loss he so much dreaded. The 
profits of this publication were not very remarkable, 
twenty pounds being the sum total of the poet’s receipts. 
In other matters also, he saw that as yet, at least, his 
reputation brought no tangible result with it. He 
might dine as often as he pleased with the rich and the 
powerful, but not the less did he find it necessary to 
return at midnight to his blanket and straw, which, 
says Allan Cunningham, “ happened often to Burns.” 
So he procured the situation of overseer on an estate 
in Jamaica, and prepared for his departure from Moss- 
giel and the loved country of his birth. 


{To be continued.) 





The Veronese Peasantry.—This is the richest part of Lom- 
bardy, covered with mulberries and vines, and thronging with, 
as it appears to us, a healthy population, full fed from the cradle 
to the grave. The children are stout and rosy, with masses of 
bright curling hair. The women are tall and well developed, 
and the old people so old that one would think they must them- 
selves have forgotten they were ever young—the last thing they 
do forget. But they are never “ rocked in the cradle of reposing 
age’—never cease from their labours. We see even the very old 
women, with their grey heads bare or covered with a fanciful 
straw hat, driving asses and leading cows on the highway.— 
Letters from Abroad, by Miss Sedgwick. 
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SIR JOHN DINELY. 


Ir is some forty years ago since a remarkable person- 
age, who is correctly enough represented in the above 
wood-cut, was to be daily gazed at amongst the sights 
of Windsor. One of the writer’s earliest recollections 
is of this singular man. We see him now, as he ap- 
red to our childish curiosity, mysteriously creeping 
y the first light of a winter’s morning through the 
great gate of the lower ward of the Castle into the 
narrow back streets of the town. He then constantl 
wore a large cloak, called a roquelaure, beneath whic 
appeared a pair of thin legs encased in dirty silk 
stockings. If the morning was wet, his cloak was not 
his only protection from the weather. He had a for- 
midable umbrella; and, what was most wonderful, he 
stalked along upon pattens. Often have we watched 
him creeping out of his solitary house in the Castle, 
and most carefully locking doors behind him, as he 
went on his morning errands. There he lived in one 
of the houses of the Military Knights, then called Poor 
Knights, to which body he belonged: it was the house 
next to the governor's. No human being, it was 
imagined, had for some years entered that house except 
its eccentric possessor. The wise man, he held, was 
his own best assistant; and so he dispensed with all do- 
mestic service. In the morning, then, he duly went 
forth to make his frugal purchases for the day—a fag- 
got, a candle, a small loaf, perhapsa herring. All 
luxuries, whether of meat, or tea, or sugar, or butter, 
were renounced. He had objects to be attained, and 
for whose attainment he laboured for years, which re- 
quired money. His income in money, derived from 
his office, besides his house, was about sixty pounds. 
Regular attendance upon the service of Saint George’s 
Chapel was his duty; and the long blue mantle which 
the Poor Knights wore covered the faded finery be- 
neath, as well as the roquelaure hid the loaf and the 
farthing candle. But when the offices of the morning 
had been performed, and the sun, perchance, shone 
brightly, out came another creature. Wherever crowds 
were assembled,—wherever royalty was to be looked 
upon, and the sounds of military music summoned the 
fair ones of Windsor and Eton to the gay parade,—there 





was Sir John Dinely. The roquelaure was cast aside, 
and then were disclosed the treasures which it concealed 
—the embroidered coat, the silk-flowered waistcoat, 
the nether garments of faded velvet, carefully meeting 
the dirty silk stocking, which terminated in the half- 

olished shoe surmounted by the dingy silver buckle. 


he old wig, on great occasions, was newly powdered, 
and the best cocked-hat was brought forth, with a tar- 
nished lace edging. There walked, then, on Windsor 
Terrace, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
one who might have sat for the costume of the days of 
George II. All other days were to him as nothing. 
He had dreams of ancient genealogies; and of al- 
liances still subsisting between himself and the first 
families of the land; and of mansions described in 
Nash’s ‘ History of Worcestershire,’ with marble halls 
and “ superb gates ;” and of possessions that ought to 
be his own, which would place him upon an equality 
with the noblest and the wealthiest. A little money to 
be expended in law proceedings was to make these 
dreams realities. That money was to be obtained 
through a wife. To secure for himself a wife was the 
business of his existence; to display himself properly 
where women “ most do congregate,” was the object 
of his savings; to be constantly in the public eye was 
his glory and his hope. The man had not a particle of 
levity in these proceedings. His face had a grave and 
intellectual character; his deportment was staid and 
dignified. He had a wonderful discrimination in 
avoiding the tittering girls with whose faces he was 
familiar. But perchance some buxom matron or timid 
maiden who had seen him for the first time gazed upon 
the ——- with surprise and curiosity. He a 
pee ed. With the air of one bred in courts, he made 

is most profound bow; and taking a printed paper 
from his pocket, reverently presented it and withdrew. 
We give an extract from one of these documents which 
is before us :— 
“ For a wife. ; 

“ As the prospect of my marriage has much in- 
creased lately, I am determined to take the best means 
to discover the lady most liberal in her esteem, by 
giving her fourteen days more to make her quickest 
steps towards matrimony, from the date of this paper 
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until eleven o’clock the next morning; and as the 
contest evidently will be superb, honourable, sacred, 
and lawfully affectionate, pray do not let false delicacy 
interrupt you. .... An eminent attorney here is lately 
returned from a view of my very superb gates before 
my capital house, built in the form of the queen’s 
house. I have ordered him, or the next eminent 
attorney here, who can satisfy you of my possession in 
my estate, and every desirable particular concerning it, 
to make you the most liberal settlement you can desire, 
to the vast extent of three hundred thousand pounds.” 
And then come some verses, concluding thus :— 


“ A beautiful page shall carefully hold 
Your ladyship’s train surrounded with gold.” 


Was this man mad? He had a monomania cer- 
tainly; but in other matters he was the shrewdest man 
we ever knew. He was reserved and sarcastic to most 
persons ; for too frequently was he insulted: but to 
those who were kind to him he displayed no common 
mind. Our childish curiosity about this singulat per- 
son became, as we grew older, mixed with a respectful 
and higher interest. He was unfortunate. His mis- 
fortunes were inscribed in no less terrible a page than 
that book over which many a boy has wept and trem- 
bled—the ‘ Newgate Calendar. In one of these 
volumes we had read that on the 17th of January, 
1741, a dismal tragedy had occurred at Bristol. There 
were two brothers who had become enemies on account 
of the entail of property. The elder was Sir John 
Dinely Goodyere, Baronet; the younger, Samuel 
Dinely Goodyere, a captain in the navy, commanding 
the Ruby ship of war. The two brothers had long 
ceased to meet ; but a common friend, at the request 
of the younger, brought them together. They dined at 
his house; they exchanged professions of brotherly 
love. When they separated, the baronet had to pass 
alone over College Green, at Bristol. He was encoun- 
tered by six sailors, with the captain of the Ruby at 
their head. He was seized, gagged, carried to a boat, 
and thence to the ship—and he was strangled. The 
vengeance of the law was speedy. The vessel was de- 
tained upon suspicion; the crime was fully proved ; 
and the inhuman brother and two of his confederates 
were hanged within two months. The Sir John Dinely 
of Windsor was the son of the murderer. That the 
poor man was perfectly familiar with all the circum- 
stances of this tragedy there can be no doubt; and we 
have often thought that, shut up in his lonely house, 
with the horrible recollections of the past lingering 
about him, it was wonderful that he was not altogether 
mad. The family estates which might have come to 
Captain Goodyere were most probably forfeited to the 
crown. The poor advertiser for a wife alludes to this 
circumstance in another of his bills:—“ Pray, my 
young charmers, give me a fair hearing; do not let 
your avaricious guardians unjustly fright you with a 
false account of a forfeiture.” But the estates were not 
to be recovered ; and the TT for the crime in the 
second generation was mitigated, we hope, by the in- 
nocent delusions by which the son of the guilty brother 
was buoyed up, even to his dying hour. Sir John 
Dinely was one morning missing from his due attend- 
ance upon the service of St. George’s chapel. His 
door was broken open. His house was without fur- 
niture except a table and a chair or two. The passage 
by which it was entered was a receptacle for coals. 
The sitting-room was strewed with printing types— 
for he used to print his own bills after the rudest 
fashion ;—in a small room beyond was stretched the 
poor man upon a pallet bed. He had studied physic; 
and he had prescribed for himself not injudiciously, 
having a few medicines always at hand. He lingered 
a few days, and then—all the dream was over. 
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FEATHERS—THEIR NATURE AND USES. 


No part of the natural structure of a bird is appro- 
priated to more opposite uses than the feathers. They 
are employed, after a certain preparatory res as a 
decoration to the head-dresses of ladies and of military 
officers ; as a material for filling beds, bolsters, and 
pillows ; and as a material for the formation of writing- 
pens, It is evident that these several uses depend on 
different qualities in the feathers; beauty of appear- 
ance in the first case, softness of texture in the second, 
and the possession of a hollow quill or barrel in the 
third. We will offer a few explanatory remarks on 
these applications of feathers ; but it may be desirable 
first to say a word or two on the nature of feathers 
generally. 

Birds constitute the only class of animals in which 
feathers, pe so called, are found; for the slight 
indication of similar appendages in some varieties of 
insects are found to be different both in structure and 
mode of growth. No bird is entirely destitute of 
feathers ; the turkey and the vulture are defective in 
some particular parts, the ostrich and the wading- 
birds in others, but all show indications of this kind 
of covering on some part or other of their bodies. The 
feathers differ greatly in character according to the 
part of the body where they are situated. The down is 
an extremely short layer situated beneath the common 
feathers ; it gives an almost entire covering to some 
water-birds, such as the young goose at a very early 
age, and appears designed to defend the bird against 
cold and wet. The common short feathers grow pretty 
nearly all over the body, but more thickly upon the 
shoulders and loins, and along the under part of the 
neck and breast, than in most other parts. The /arge 
Seathers, or quills, differ from the other feathers in being 
apparently rather instruments of motion than a cover- 
ing for the bird; they are situated upon the wings and 
tail, and are found to be more strong and unyielding in 
birds of flight than in others. Besides the feathers 
here enumerated, there are others which can scarcely 
be classed in any of the divisions; such as those form- 
ing the crest of the peacock and some of the crane 
kind, the rump-feathers of the peacock, some of those 
in the bird of paradise, &c.; as far as our present 
knowledge extends, these appear to be more adapted 
for ornament than use. 

The mode in which feathers grow on the bird is 
pretty much the same in most cases, and may be illus- 
trated by the growth of the quills or large. feathers. 
Before feathers appear on the newly-born bird, the 
skin is generally covered with little tufts of hair, ten 
or twelve hairs in each tuft; and Cuvier states that 
these tufts are implanted in a bulb which contains the 
sheath of the future feather. All feathers are origin- 
ally contained in sheaths; these penetrate the skin, 
and become apparent, usually a few days after the bird 
leaves the shell; carrying out with it the tuft or fas- 
ciculus of hairs. The hair in most cases very soon falls 
off, and the feather gradually develops itself. The 
sheath here spoken of is tubular; the inner extremity, 
which is affixed to the skin, being blunt and perforated, 
in order te give passage to the bulb or vascular part of 
the feather, and the outer = being closed and 
pointed. The sheath appears to be composed of a 
thin, fragile, horny substance ; and if it be opened ata 
very early period, it displays a kind of vascular pulp, 
cuameunted be a soft pasty coloured matter: this paste 
is found to have a lamellated structure, similar to the 
barbs of the future feather. The formation of the 
feather gradually goes on within the sheath, the point 
of the feather perforating a channel for itself at the 
external end of the tube. The feather emerges from 
the sheath as it is formed, the sheath enlarging in bulk 
to make room for it, and finally dries and falls off 
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in shreds when its protecting agency is no longer 
required. 

The vascular pulp contained in the sheath seems to 
furnish the substance of which the feather is made; it 
is an organised substance, which loses its vascularity 
when its office is fulfilled, and finally shrivels up into 
a membranous form. It is supposed that the fine 
membrane found in a shrivelled state within the barrel 
of a quill before the latter is made into a pen, is a por- 
tion of the dried remains of the vascular pulp; and 
that the scaly or membranous coat which adheres to the 
exterior of the barrel before the latter has been cleaned, 
is in like manner part of the dried remains of the 
sheath which once enclosed the vascular pulp. 

The parts of which a feather consists, after being 
formed from the vascular pulp and the coloured sub- 
stance which surrounded it, are the barrel or quzll, the 
shaft or stalk, and the barbs. The barrel is a horny 
transparent cylinder, bearing a relation to the size of 
the whole feather, which is different in different birds. 
In the swan, the goose, and the turkey, the barrel is 
large in proportion to the rest of the feather; and 
hence the use of those quills in the making of pens. 
The cavity is continued a little way into the shaft or 
stalk, in which it is gradually lost ; the distance being 
greater in the eagle, the hawk, and other birds of 
flight, than in those which do not soar so loftily: we 
hence see an admirable adaptation of lightness to the 
wants of the bird. The shaft or stalk is composed of 
two horny sheathes or shells attached together, and 
forming a hollow cavity which is filled with an opaque 
pith of a compact structure and a white colour. This 
stalk is four-sided; the outer side being smooth and 
somewnat convex, the inner side indented with a 
groove along its whole length, and the other two 
sides presenting a softer texture, to which the barbs are 
attached. These barbs, from their size, colour, and 
form, constitute the chief feature which gives a charac- 
ter to the feather. They are long, narrow, and thin 
filaments, attached at one end to the stalk, along which 
they are arranged at nearly equal distances. Each 
barb has a number of little barbules, or points, attached 
to one cf its edges, in the same manner as the barb 
itself is attached to the stalk ; and ia general the barbules 
of one barb are interwoven with those of the next, so 
that the feather presents a continuous surface to the 
air or water. This interlacing of the barbules is de- 
stroyed when the feathers are what we term ‘ruffled; 
and the action by which the bird restores the feathers 
to a smooth state depends chiefly on the re-adjustment 
of the barbules among each other. In some birds, 
such as the goose, each barb has a convex and a con- 
cave surface, so that two adjoining barbs lie one in the 
other’s hollow. Some feathers have barbs without bar- 
bules; some others have neither barbs nor barbules; 
while others again have certain peculiarities in the 
barbs, or barbules, or both, dependent on, or at least 
correspondent to, the habits of the bird to which they 
belong. 

From the above details it will appear, that the mak- 
ing of pens from quills depends on the size and excel- 
lence of the barrels, that the ornamental appearance of 
a feather depends principally on the barbs, and that 
the use of feathers as a stuffing for beds depends on the 
softness of the barbs. The preparation of the feathers 
for these three purposes may now engage our atten- 
tion. * 

Of the quills employed for the making of pens, those 
obtained from the goose are by far the most numerous. 
The geese are plucked of their feathers four and in some 
cases five times in the year; the first plucking, about 
the end of March, being for quills and feathers, and 
the others for feathers only. Generally speaking the 
quills selected for pens are the large feathers taken 
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from the ends of the wings. The quills pass from the 
hands of the farmer to the quill-dresser, who is also 
often a pen-maker, and who supplies the stationers. In 
their state when plucked, they are covered with a mem. 
branous skin, resulting, as is supposed, from the deca 
of the sheath before alluded to; the interior vascular 
membrane, too, resulting from the decay of the vascu- 
lar pith, adheres so strongly to the barrel as to be with 
difficulty separated; while at the same time the barre] 
itself is opaque, soft, and tough. The quill has there- 
fore to undergo certain processes, in order to loosen 
the membranes within and without, and to render the 
barrel transparent, hard, and somewhat brittle. The 
quill-dresser receives the quills in Jarge promiscuous 
bundles, just as they are plucked from the birds ; and 
his first business is to sort them according to their 
quality. Those of the largest size and longest barre] 
are called primes, and are set aside for making the best 
and dearest pens; the next in point of size and quality 
are called seconds; while the smallest and shortest are 
denominated pinions. 

The first process in the preparation of the quill is 
clarifying, that is, removing the membranous skin. 
The quills are plunged into heated sand, the high tem- 
perature of which causes the external skin of the barrel 
to crack and peel off, and the internal membrane to 
shrivel up. The outer membrane is then scraped off 
with a sharp instrument, while the inner membrane 
remains in a state to be easily detached. For the 
finest quills, the heating is repeated two or three times, 
care being taken not to overheat the barrel. The heat 
of the sand, by consuming and drying up the oleagi- 
nous moisture in the barrel, renders it harder and 
more transparent; and in order to give the barrel a 
yellow colour, and a tendency to split more readily and 
clearly, it is dipped in weak nitric acid. But this 
latter plan is considered by many to be a sacrifice of 
durability to beauty; as it renders the barrel brittle 
and unable to bear much pressure. 

When the quills are dressed, the broad barbs in the 
inner edge are usually stripped off, to make the quills 
lie closer together; and they are then made up into 
bundles, commonly of twenty-five each, and bound up. 
Another mode has been adopted for dressing quills, as 
follows :—the barrel, having been dipped in water, is 
heated at a charcoal fire, and pressed or scraped flat 
by means of a suitable instrument: another heating 
swells them out again to their cylindrical form. 

The mode of making a pen is too simple an operation 
to require description, but we may say a few words re- 
specting a plan by which several pens or ‘ nibs’ are 
procured from one pen. The stalk of the feather being 
cut off, as well as the extreme end of the barrel, the 
remainder has a small cylinder inserted in it, and is 
then passed through a machine provided with two 
cutting edges, which divide the barrel lengthwise into 
two halves. The edges of the two pieces are planed 
straight; each piece is cut into three or four, according 
to its length; and each of these smaller pieces is 
slitted, shaped, nibbed, in the form of a pen, by meansof 
an ingenious cutting-machine. 

The immense consumption of steel pens within the 
last few years, though it has probably diminished the 
demand for those made of quills, has by no means re- 
duced it to an insignificant amount. In addition to 
the quills obtained from English geese, the following 
extract from Mr. MacCulloch respecting the importa- 
tion of quills from abroad, will show the great extent 
of the demand :—*“ The goodness of quills is judged 

rtly by the size of the barrels, but more by the weight; 
Senes the denomination of quills of 14, 15, &c. loths 
per mille,each mille consisting of 1200 quills. The 
duty on goose-quills produced, in 1832, 4202/. 1ls., 
which, as the duty is at the rate of 2s. 6d. the thousand, 
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shows that the number of quills entered for home con- 
sumption that year must have amounted to 33,668,000.” 
The imported quills are brought principally from 
Riga, Germany, and the Netherlands. 

Of the swan and crow quills we need say no more 
than that the former, from their large size, are very 
durable, and fitted for large writing ; while the latter, 
from an opposite reason, are peculiarly adapted for fine 
writing, as well as designing and ‘ pen-and-ink’ draw- 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 





THE NAIL-MANUFACTURE. 


WueEn William Hutton, the subsequent historian of 
Birmingham, first approached that busy centre of the 
iron-manufacture, just a century ago, he was surprised 
to observe the prodigious number of blacksmiths’ shops 
upon the road, and could not conceive how a country, 
though populous, could support so many people of the 
same occupation. “In some of these shops,” he re- 
marks, “ I observed one or more females, stripped of 
their upper garments, and not overcharged with their 
lower, wielding the hammer with all the grace of the 
sex. The beauties of their face were rather eclipsed by 
the smut of the anvil, or, in poetical phrase, the tinc- 
ture of the forge had taken possession of those lips 
which might have been taken by the kiss. Struck with 
the novelty, I inquired, ‘ Whether the ladies in this 
country shod horses?” but was answered, with a smile, 
‘ They are nailors.’” 

The century which has elapsed has produced some 
changes in this as in most other branches of manufac- 
ture; but the making of nails is still, to a considerable 
extent, carried on in a peculiar way, very distinct from 
other branches of the iron-manufacture. The nail- 


makers, nail-smiths, or, as they are more generally 


called, ‘ nailors,’ inhabit certain districts, scattered per- 
haps over a considerable space, and working together 
in parties of two, three, or even whole families of both 
sexes, in little smithies, fitted up with bellows, a hearth, 
asmall anvil, and a few other simply-formed tools. Some- 
times, to economise coals, shop-room, &c., two or three 
nailors occupy but one hearth, using the same fire and 
the same ie in turn; and in all such cases the 
price obtained for the nails, or for the labour expended 
it their manufacture, is divided among the nailors in 
certain agreed proportions. It will be seen that this 
system differs considerably from the large factory or 
foundry system by which the majority of iron articles 
are manufactured. 

_Mr. Hutton, in speaking of Birmingham as it was 
sixty years ago, says—* The art of nail-making is the 
most ancient among us. We may safely charge its 
antiquity with four figures. We cannot consider it a 
trade in, so much as of Birmingham ; for we have but 
few nail-makers left in the town : our nailors are chiefly 
masters, and rather opulent. The manufacturers are 
80 scattered round the country that we cannot travel far 
in eee out of the sound of the nail-hammer. 
But Birmingham, like a powerful magnet, draws the 
produce of the anvil to herself.” 

Nails are of various kinds, according to the purposes 
for which they are used ; but all those which are known 
as wrought nails are worked with the hammer or some 
analogous engine; whereas those called ‘cut’ are 
— by a cutting instrument. For the wrought 
nails, iron of a cheap quality is used, which is first 
passed through a rolling-mill, to reduce it to the state 
ofa thin bar, and then slit up by means of grooves in 
slitting-rollers, into small rods, leaving a width and 
thickness prvpentinante to the size of the nail. These 
rods, which are called nail-rods, are a considerable 
article of trade ; and the nailors obtain the iron in this 
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form, to be converted into nails by them, with the aid 
of their wives and children. The bellows employed 
are usually lightly loaded, so that a very small motion 
given to them now and then will blow sufficiently to 
heat the rods; two, three, or four of which, according 
to their size, are kept in the fire at once. 

Supposing the end of a rod to have been sufficiently 
heated in the fire, the nailor takes it out and proceeds 
to form the point of the nail. The anvil upon which 
he works is a small cube of steel, with a surface of but 
afew inches in extent, and is inserted into a wrought or 
cast iron block weighing from one to two hundred- 
weight ; the whole of this larger mass being generally 
surrounded with stones and imbedded in smithy-slack, 
so that only the small anvil isseen. On this anvil, by 
a few strokes of a peculiarly shaped hammer, the end 
of the rod is wrought so as to form the point of the 
nail; and the next operation is to cut off a piece of the 
rod sufficient in length to form the nail. An upright 
chisel, called a hack-iron, is provided with a stop or 
check, fixed at acertain distance from its edge ; so that 
the point of the rod being applied to this stop, and 
another part a little distance from it being made to 
rest on the edge of the chisel, a single blow cuts off a 
piece of iron of the required length for the nail, equal 
to the distance between the edge and the stop. The 
nail falls into a tin pan beneath; and if it be large, the 
rod requires a second heating before a second nail can 
be wrought from it; but ifsmall, the nailor can at once 
form a second nail before the rod becomes too far cold. 
He then returns the end of the rod to the fire; and 
while it is reheating, he proceeds to form the head of 
the nail which he has just cut off. He employs for 
this purpose an instrument called a bore, consisting of 
a piece of strong iron, ten or twelve inches in length, 
near each end of which is a knob or swell of steel per- 
forated to the size of the shank or collar of the nail, 
and countersunk so as to correspond with the shape, 
size, and pattern of the head. By having dores with 
perforations of different kinds, the nailor is enabled to 
form nails with the various shaped heads. The bore, 
when out of the workman’s hand, is placed beside the 
anvil in two brackets ; and when he wants to use it, he 
takes up the nail with a pair of tweezers, and intro- 
ducing its point into one hole of the bore, strikes a 
blow or two on the protruding end, by which a head is 
formed, receiving its shape from that of the counter- 
sunk hole. 

These apparently simple processes are conducted 
with surprising rapidity; as the nailors, by long prac- 
tice, acquire a mechanical habit of forming a complete 
nail by a certain number of strokes, so as never in the 
course of an hour to make an unnecessary movement. 
The extraordinary quickness which this mechanical 
habit engenders may be strikingly illustrated by an 
example which occurred a few years ago, and which 
was communicated to one of the public journals. A 
nailor undertook, for a trifling bet, to make seventeen 
thousand double flooring nails per week, for two suc- 
cessive weeks; the nails weighing twenty pounds the 
thousand. The workman finished his first week's task 
by three o'clock on Saturday afternoon ; resumed his 
labour on Monday morning, and concluded his second 
week’s task with even more ease than the first. A 
curious analysis has been given of the muscular exer- 
tion involved in this performance. ‘“ Those who do 
not understand the nature of the work may form some 
idea of the undertaking when they are informed that 
the above quantity is allowed to be as much as three 
ordinary men can perform without difficulty; and that 
allowing twenty-five strokes of the hammer (which is 
two pounds weight) to each nail, including the cuttin 
of the rods into a size convenient to be handled, an 
re-uniting them when too short, there were no less 
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than 1,033,656 strokes required before the task could 
be completed. In addition to this, the workman had 
to give from one to three blasts with his bellows for 
every nail he made, had to supply the fire with fuel, 
and had to move from the fire-place to where the nails 
were made, and vice versd, upwards of 42,830 times.” 
The hammer used by the nailors is larger or smaller, 
according to the size of the nails to be formed; its 
usual form is the frustrum or large end of a cone, the 
smaller end being the face, which, instead of forming 
a horizontal plane, as in the case of an ordinary ham- 
mer, is inclined or sloped considerably towards the 
handle. The degree of this obliquity, the weight of 
the hammer-head, the size and shape of the handle, 
&c. are matters of nice consideration ; one nailor being 
rarely able to work comfortably with another man’s 
hammer ; hence, wherever the workman may go, in his 
search for employment, he takes his hammer with him. 
The modes in which nails have been proposed to be 
produced by machinery are very various; but these 
are not so successful as was at first hoped for, princi- 
pally from this reason, that the hammering given to a 
nail in the common process of making imparts to the 
iron a degree of density and durability which it does 
not possess without that operation. One method pro- 
posed has been, to apply water-power to the working 
of the hammer, the other operations being performed 
as before described. Another method is, to have a die, 
or an impression of the nail to be cut, formed in one 
or more pieces of steel; the iron of which the nails are 
to be formed, being drawn or rolled into the proper 
form and thickness, is pressed by a mechanical force 
into the cavity of the die, so as to form the nails either 
complete, or so nearly complete that they could be 
finished with very little labour. A third method is, to 
have two steel valine of equal diameter, one half the 


impress of the nail being cut in one roller, and one 


half in the other, whereby the two impressions form a 
cavity or die of the exact form of a nail ; when the two 
surfaces are cut all over in this way, brought into con- 
tact, made to rotate, and a plate or rod of iron applied 
to them, the metal will be formed into a kind of sheet 
of nails, slightly adhering one to another by edges 
which may easily be separated. These three methods 
are but representatives of numerous others, some of 
which have been patented, some have failed in pro- 
ducing the required results, while others have been 
wholly or partially acted on. 

A kind of nail which has come into extensive use in 
modern times is the cut brad, procured by cutting 
sharp pointed nails from a sheet of iron. The manner 
in which these were first made was this :—The iron was 
rolled out into large thin sheets, of the proper thick- 
ness to form a nail; this was cut up by strong shears 
into — strips or ribands, the width of which was 
equal to the length of the intended nails. From these 
slips the nails were cut off one by one by means of a 
fly-press; the cutting lines being alternately turned 
in a directions, so that the head of one nail was 
cut from the same edge of the slip or riband as the 
point of the next. The cutting apparatus consisted 
of two parts, one applied beneath and the other above 
the slip of iron; the part beneath being a bar of steel 
set up edgewise, with one of the angles of its upper 
side ground to a sharp straight edge; and the part 
above being a kind of punch capable of vertical mo- 
tion. The workman, seated before the press, held the 
handle of the fly-press in the right hand, and the slip 
of iron in the left; by pushing back the handle, the 
punch was raised; and after placing the slip upon the 
cutting edge, and drawing forward the handle, the 
pressure of the punch cut outa piece of iron in the 
form of a nail. A second series of similar movements 
cut out a second nail, the slip of iron being first turned 
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over, to bring the other side uppermost, by which the 
bar was at the second time cut with an inclination ip 
an yc sanyo direction to the former, so that the taper. 
ing form of the nail did not involve any loss of materiai, 
The manner in which this process may be modified b 
an improved application of mechanical power, so as to 
cut several nails at a time instead of one, may be con- 
ceived without much difficulty; and we need not 
therefore detail any elaborate methods actually in use, 

Nails furnish one among the many instances afforded 
in our manufactures, of the enormous extent to which 
an apparently trifling article influences the consump- 
tion of raw material. Besides the very large amount 
employed for home consumption, there were, between 
the years 1821 and 1831, nearly four thousand tons of 
nails annually exported from England,—very nearly 
nine millions of pounds weight! 





Manners in Asia Minor,—The interest of our halt was 
greatly increased by our observing an almost uninterrupted train 
of cattle and people moving from the valleys to the cool places 
for the summer season—the yeeilassies. I was much struck by 
the simplicity and patriarchal appearance of the several fami- 
lies, which brought forcibly to mind the descriptions of pastoral 
life in Bible history. . . . In advance of the pastoral groups 
were the straggling goats, browsing on the fresh blossoms of the 
wild almond as they In more steady courses followed 
the small black cattle, with their calves, and among them several 
asses, carrying in saddle-bags those calves that were too young 
to follow their watchful mothers. Then came the flocks of sheep 
and the camels, each with their young; two or three fine-grown 
camels bearing piled loads of ploughs, tent-poles, kettles, pans 

resses, and all the utensils for the dairy; and amidst this rustic 
foad was always seen the rich Turkey carpet and damask cushions, 
the pride even of the tented Turk. Behind these portions of the 
train I must place, with more finish, the family—the foreground 
of my picture. An old man, and generally his wife, head the 
clan, which consists of several generations; many of them must 
have seen near fivescore summers on the mountains: the old 
man, ing a long stick, leads his children with a firm step, 
His son, the master of the flocks, follows with his wife; she is 
often seated on a horse, with a child in her arms; and other 
horses are led, all clothed with the gay trappings of a Turkish 
steed, Asses are allotted to the younger children, who are placed 
amidst the domestic stores, and never without a pet cat in their 
arms: long tresses of hair hang down their necks, and are kept 
closely to the head by a circlet of coins, By their side walks the 
eldest son, with all the air and alacrity of a young sportsman; 
over his shoulder hangs a long-barrelled gun, in his hand is the 
cage of a decoy partridge, and a classic-looking hound follows 
at his heels: a number of shepherd-boys mingle with the flocks 
and bring up the rear. The gay costume, the varied noises of 
the cattle, and the high glee attending the party on this annual 
expedition, must be supplied by the imagination. I should 
think that twenty families passed in succession during our halt, 
few of them having less than one hundred head of stock, and 
many had more. In some families, attendants, servants or 
farming-labourers, were among the cattle, generally with their 
aprons tied around them, in which they carried two or three 
young kids: they had often over their shoulders a small calf, 
with all its legs held together on the breast, exactly as seen in 
the offerings on the bas-reliefs at Xanthus and elsewhere. The 
longevity of the people in this pastoral country is very re- 
markable. Iam sure that we have seen at least twenty peasants 
within the last two days above a hundred years of age, and appa- 
rently still enjoying health and activity of body: in some i- 
stances the mind appeared wandering. An old-looking hag, 
screaming violently, seized my servant Mania, and asked if he 
was come to take away her other child for a soldier; for if 
he were gone, she should have none left to take care of her. 
The temperate habits of the Turks, as well as some of their 
customs, may in part account for the prolongation of life in 
this country. One custom I may mention as tending to diminish 
the cares of age, and to show the excellence of these simple 
ple. When sons grow up and marry, the father gives over to 
them his flocks and property, and trusts to the known and natural 
affection of his children to take care of him in his declining years: 
toa son his parents are always his first charge.—Fellows's 
Excursion in Asia Minor. 





